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[The Royal Exchange. | 


“Tuts country,” said the late Mr. Rothschild, in 1832, 
“is, in general, the Bank for the whole world—I mean, 
that all transactions in India,—in China,—in Germany, 
—in Russia,—and in the whole world,—are all guided 
here and settled through this country.” 

The centre of operations—the heart, as it were,—of 
this *“* Bank for the whole World,” is the Money 
Market of London.—And as with the idea of a market 
we generally associate that of a market-place, so, in 
speaking of the London Money Market, we naturally 
think of that particular locality where the greater part 
of its transactions are carried on—the Bank, the Royal 
Exchange, the Stock Exchange (which lie within a few 
paces of each other), and the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. This will include the hanking-houses of Lom- 
bard Street, Lothbury, and the Poultry (the continua- 
tion of Cheapside from Bucklersbury and the old Jewry 
to Cornhill, is termed the “ Poultry ”) ;—the counting- 
houses of the bullion, bill and discount brokers, of the 
stock and share brokers, and the places of business of 
those establishments where wealthy individuals, under 
the general title of “ merchants,” without any other 
specific designation, carry on many of those operations 
which come more immediately within the sphere of the 
Money Market.. : 

The Royal Exchange ‘lies between Cornhill and 
Threadneedle Street, its principal front being towards 
Cornhill. Threadneedle Street, which is narrow, sepa- 
rates it from the eastern or upper end of the Bank. 
Bartholomew Lane (one of the four streets which 
— . Bank) extends from the Threadneedle Street 
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front of the Royal Exchange to the street which at one 
end is termed Lothbury, and at the other Throgmorton 
Street. The one side of Bartholomew Lane is formed 
by the eastern front of the Bank, the other by a con- 
nected range of buildings, a part of which is a church, 
and part is occupied chiefly by stockbrokers.' In about 
the centre of this range is Capel Court, where is the 
principal entrance to the Stock Exchange: there are 
other entrances by courtways or passages from Throg- 
morton Street. At the bottom of Bartholomew Lane, 
and the corner of Throgmorton Street, is a handsome 
building termed the Auction Mart, erected about twenty- 
six years ago, as a kind of central establishment for the 
sale of estates, annuities, shares, &c., by public auction. 

Very great improvements have recently been effected 
in this neighbourhood, and more are in progress. Two 
fine streets, in particular, have been opened, and their 
frontages are occupied by handsome ranges of build- 
ings. Still, the stranger will find much to convince 
him that trade and commerce here have been more 
chary of space than to spend it on spacious streets. 
Let him try to thread some of those narrow passages, 
which, at first sight, might appear to him to lead only 
to some private house or private establishment :—he 
will be surprised to find them crowded thoroughfares, 
communicating with one narrow street or another. 
Here, in these seemingly out-of-the-way places, are 
numerous shops, whose occupants are in possession of 
a snug and money-making trade,—taverns and coffee- 
houses with steady frequenters,—places of business 


‘where much may be transacted in the brief hours of a 
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business-day. Narrow passages, communicating with 
stfeets, ate numerous fn al! the older parts of teton ; 
but those which lead from Threadneedle Street, Throg- 
morton Street, Cornhill, &c. &¢., are more especially 
calculated to excite surprise in a stranger, from the 
extreme narrowness of some of them, and their seeming 
obscurity, compared with the crowds passing through, 
and the business which is transacted in them. 

There are 334 stockbroking establishments (many ot 
them firms with two or more partners) in London, 
whose places of business are in Threadneedle Street, 
Bartholomew Lane, at the Reyal Exchange, in Loth- 
bury and Throgmorton Street, Cornhiil, and Lombard 
Street. 'To these we must add 34 bullion, bill, and dis- 
count brokers, about 240 ship and insurance brokers, 
and about 1000“ merchants,” some of whom deal in 
bullion and bills to a considerable extent, whose places 
of busigess are all within five and ten minutes’ walk of 
the Bank and Exchange. And this is, without 
reclaane the bankers, the general and commercial 
agents, colonial, cotton, silk, and wool brokers, the 
corn and coal merchants, the solicitors and notaries, the 
tradesmen and eo within the same neigh- 
bou as well as the of great insurance com- 
panies, companies, steatti-packet companies, &c. 

The Royal was erected originally by Sir 
Thomas the of the city having 
given the ch to build it. The idea of 
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their shops fronting 
gateway, either ftom Cornhill or Thread 
we arrive in a handsome quadrangle, in the centre of 
which is a statue of Charles II. There are statues of 
the kings of England in niches round the court, above 
the paved colonnade or piazza. This piazza affords a 
shelter and promenade to the mercliants who meet here 
to transact business. From the piazza there are stair- 
cases which lead to the upper part of the Royal Ex- 
change, over the shops, Here a gallery extends round 
the quadrangle, leading to offices occupied by mer- 
chants, underwriters, the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Office, &c., and by the Society of Underwriters at 
Lioyd’s Subscription Coffee House. There are two 
suites of rooms in this establishment ; one open to the 
public, the other reserved for the subscribers. In otder 
to becotne a subscriber the candidate must be proposed 
by six members, and afterwards accepted by the ma- 
naging committee. “ The establishment of insurances 
at Lloyd’s,” says the Baton Dupin, “ has rendered 
signal services both to the commerce of the British 
empire and to that of other states. The society has 
agents in most of the principal ports of all parts of the 
world; it makes public the events, both commercial 
and maritime, which it learns through their means: 
these accounts are received by the public with a con- 
fidence which nothing for more than a century has 
tended to destroy.” “ At Lloyd’s,” says Von Raumer, 
“close to the dial which tells the hour, is one still more 
interesting here, which tells the direction of the wind, 
and is connected with the weathercock on the roof. 
Intelligence of the arrivals and departures of ships, of 
the existence and fate of vessels in all parts of the 
world; reports from consuls and commissioners resi- 
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dent in évery foreign town} hewspapefs atitl gnzettes 
from every country ate here t6 be found, arranged in 
such perfect and convenient order, that the entire actual 
state of the commercial world may be seen-in a few 
minutes, and any of the cottttess threatls that converge 
to this centre may be followed out with more or less 
minuteness. "The whole earth, or the whole commercial 
machinery of the earth, appeared to me to be placed in 
the hands of the directors of Lloyd’s Coffee House.” 
Equal in importance to the insurances is the busi- 
ness transactetl on the Royal Exchange in bills ot 
exchange and in the importation and exportation of 
bullioa—i. ¢., gold and silver, either in coin or in any 
other form. The late Mr. Rothschild was in the ordi- 
nary habit, when times were quiet, of buying, week 
by week, from 80,0007. to 100,000%. of bills 
drawn fot goods shipped from this country. He gave 
his testimony that, in general, business Oa the Royal 
Exchange was done very fairly. Dealefs in bills pur- 
chase them either to get a commissio&, of in return 
for goods imported. Thus bills drawn by our trading 
and manufacturing towns, as Liverpool, Manchester, 
&c., and which come to every banker ent nt in 
London, are bought up, and sent abroad. Against 
these, the dealers in bills buy on the continent bills 
drawn on this country for commodities imported. It 
there be not a sufficient quaiitity of foreign bills to 
meet British bills—that is, if we have sent out more 
goods than have been im and thus put the 
igi mefchants in our debt, then the dealers, not 
being able to get bills, must bring in gold, from Paris, 
from Hamburgh, or from wherever it is requisite. 
But if the reverse is the case, if British merchants are 
in debt to Pyne a then the deficiency ot 
up by drawing gold from the Bank 
to send abroad. This ts the state of things which is 
watched by gh oe « and bill brokers, that they may 


make ei bil i i d 
crust ahan Wl Selec hr 
country, it generally turns the Exchanges in our favour, 


as we then get a gtealer auinber of customers than 
usual, who buy from Britain what at the time they 
elsewhere * 


cannot f 80 ‘ 

The National Debt of Great Britain amounts at pre- 
sent to between 700,000,000/. and 800,000,000/., on 
which an annual interest of 28,000,000/. is paid to the 
creditors. There ate probably 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
people directly concerned in the receipt of this annual 
interest—for though the debt stands in the nates ot 
only about 280,000 individuals, many of these are 
merely trustees, directors, of managers, acting for 
societies, associations, &c., numbers of whom have 
what is called “‘ money in the funds ”—i. ¢., a claim on 
government for motiey lent. ‘The creditors canfiot 
demand their money back, for the original condition by 
which the money was borrowed, and the stock created, 
does not provide for paying off the principal; but the 
annual interest must be paid. A certain proportion of 
the debt exists in the form of Terminable annuities— 
that is, annuities terminating ata given time. Another 
portion is called the floating or unfunded debt, as it 
exists in the shape of Exchequer Bills—a kind of paper 
money issued by government. But by far the largest 
portion of the debt is funded or permanent. In order 
to accommodate the creditors, government enables them 
to sell their claims to whoever will buy them—for more 
than the full amount if they can get it, or for less if 
they cannot help it. For this purpose an establish- 
ment is kept up at the Bank of England called the 
Transfer Office. When a creditor sells his claim to any 
other person, thé transaction is called a “ transfer of 
stock,” because the right to receive the annual interest 
is transferred from one person to another. Transfers 
of stock are almost all effected through the agency of 

* See But or Excuanes, in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ vol. ivs 
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stockbrokers, who charge one-eighth per cent., or 2s. 6d. 
for every 1001, transferred, 

All the more respectable of the stockbrokers are 
members of the Stock Exchange in Capel Court, Bar- 
tholomew Lane, into which they must be elected by 
ballot. No person is allowed to enter or transact busi- 
ness in this building but members. When a bargain 
has been concluded, the parties step over to the Transfer 
Office at the Bank, where certain simple forms are gone 
through, the Transfer clerks yerifying and ratifying the 
transaction. There are certain days in the week allotted 
to each description of stock, on which only transfers can 
be made. 

The reader may ask, How comes it that 1000/. stock 
does not, when sold, invariably produce 1000/.—in 
other words, what is the reason of the fluctuations of 
the funds? In some respeets the causes are similar to 
those which affect other markets. The rate of interest 
varies on the different stacks, the amount paid originally 
for each 100/. of debt having also varied. There may be 
more buyers than sellers, or more sellers than buyers. 
Anything threatening the stability of the country 
affects the value of the security, and thus makes the 
prices of stock fall—a return of peace or prosperity makes 
them rise. When profits are low, and commerce agitated, 
and capitalists unwilling to risk their money in com- 
mercial speculations, or im the discounting of bills, the 
funds present a good mode of investing money till better 
times arrive; the interest fs tolerably good, it is sure, 
and the invester can easily sell out again when he wishes 
it. Soa number of competiters may make prices rise. 
“ But it would be scarcely possible to arrange, under 
any number of general heads, all the ‘ skyey influences’ 
that are capable of elevating or depressing this most 
sensitive barometer, the nature of which is to be agi- 
tated by every breeze of popular exhilaration or nervous 
despondency, by every fit of suspicion or confidence, by 
every hope and fear, almost by every passion, imagi- 
nation, and caprice of the human breast.” 

The National Debt is divided into various classes, 
under different names, and bearing different rates of 
interest. The largest class is that termed the “ Three 
Per Cent. Consols;” the latter word being a con- 
traction of consolidated, the Fund having been formed 
by the union of three funds, which had been kept sepa- 
rate. The rate of interest. of this Fund is indicated by 
its name. 

In addition to actual sales or transfers cf stock, there 
is an immense number of transactions carried on under 
the name or appearance of selling stock, without any 
sales taking place, or even being intended. These 
transactions are called “ bargains for time;” and are 
engaged in not only by the stockbrokers who are mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange, but by persons called 
“ Jobbers”’ im the Funds,.who assemble in Capel 
Court, in front of the Stock Exchange, or in the room 
called the Rotunda, in the Bank. A bargain for time 
is a bet. One person offers to sell another so much 
stock at a certain price at a certain period, which the 
other accepts. The amount of the bet which is won 
and lost is the difference between the price agreed upon 
and the actual selling price of the particular kind of 
stock at the time. Hf 100/, Phree Per Cent. Siock 
is agreed ta be sold for 104/., and the market-price 
at the agreed time is }06/,, the pretended seller would 
lose 2/.; if it were only 102/., the pretended buyer 
would lose 2. The law does not recognise this kind of 
gambling ; so that the amount of the bet could not be 
recovered in a court of justice. Members of the Stock 
Exchange who refuse to fulfil their engagements are 
expelled—the Jebbers trust to each other's honour. 

In addition to the articles mentioned as on sale con- 
Stantly in the Money Market, there are shares in the 
Bank of England and East India Company, called 
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Bank Stock and East India Stock ;~shares fn loans 
raised by capitalists for foreign countries ;—shares in 
canals, railways, mines, &¢. ;—all of which rest on their 
respective merits or value. Thus, if a loan has been 
raised for a peeiga country, the news of a civil war 
occurring in it will at once depreciate the value of the 
securities on the faith of which the money was lent,— 
and so of other speculations. Yet such is the amount 
of capital in this country,—such the eagerness of people 
to enter into any scheme that holds out the least 
prospect of success,—that in times of prosperity with 
us it is the hardest thing possible, even with all previous 
ries Bye keep down wild and impracticable specu- 
lations, which too often bring on bankruptcy and ruin. 





Spanish Incongruities—Late in the evening we entered 
Ovar, a long, straggling town, in which I naturally con- 
cluded that some house of accommodation must exist; but 
literally there was none, The Peninsula generally, although 
it may be said more of Spain than , abounds in 
these strange inconsistencies. I ence stopped ata venta in 
Andalusia, which not only the necessaries, but 
many of the comforts of life. Meat and fowls, with tea, 
coffee, and chocolate, formed a sumptuous bill of fare for a 
Spanish country inn; forks abou but when I called 
for a knife, I was told that no such implement was kept in 
the house, on @ prea of es Ge e reason 
given was eminently Spanish ; ey the road was 
chiefly frequented by sm wh og well, but always 


carry their own knives, this real cause of t' 
deficiency. The same curious ns are i y 
found in the higher ranks, me ing at the 
pote ES ng noble, who received it p eeeet 
ospitality. ing apartment estitute 
of the most common S f life had no 
curtains, there was not a Was not a 
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livery of green and go with much 
state, a basin of ‘ was him- 
self ‘compelled to hold, no on which 
he place that pond splen- 
dour of the house,—. ak 





- STAGE COSTUME. 

(Abridged from. the * Book. of Fable Falk,’ Vol. I.) 
Duane the first half of the eighteenth century, that is 
to say, from the first appearance of that regular suit of 
clothes worn by our great-grandfathers under the name 
of coat, waistcoat, and breeches, to the days of Garrick 
and Kemble, the custom continued of dressing even his- 
torical personages according to the fashion of the pass- 
ing moment; and although, in point of fact, it was no 
more ridiculous to represent Hamlet in a full suit of 
black velvet of the cut of Queen Anne’s time, than it 
was in the days of Charles to dréss Falstaff in the habit 
of that reign, the stiff-skirted coat, the long wig, court 
sword, and cocked hat, have a more Judicrous effect on 
the modern spectator than the ancient cavalier costume 
of 1640. But the attempt that accasionally manifested 
itself to combine, in imitation of the French actors, the 
habits of widely different eras, produced a mélange, the 
absurdity of which is in our present day absolutely con- 
vulsive! The celebrated Booth is said by his biogra- 
pher to have paid particular attention to his dress; so 
much, so, that when playing the Ghost in ‘ Hamlet,’ he 
covered the soles of his shoes with felt, in order to 
prevent the sound of his footsteps being heard, and so 
increase the supernatural effect of his appearance. Yet 
who does not remember Pope's lines descriptive of his 
appearance in Cato? which character he originally re 
presented on the production of the tragedy in I712:—~ 


“ Booth enters: hark the universal peal! 
But has he spoken ?—-not a sylleb 





ge 
What shook the stage made. the e2 
Cato’s po flower’d gown, and iter ; ” 
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Imagine Cato now, appearing in a flowered robe 
de chambre, and a finely-powdered full-bottomed wig. 
There would be a “ universal peal” indeed—of laughter: 

et the fashion of wearing full-bottomed wigs with the 
Secon dress (or at least what was intended for such), 
and other heroic costumes, lasted till within the recollec- 
tion of many now living. A valued friend of ours saw 
Haward play Tamberlain in a full-bottomed wig, as 
late as 1765. Aickin, he informs us, was the first who 
enacted that part without it; and, what was perhaps 
more ridiculous still, Garrick, who has been so bepraised 
for his reformation of stage costume, played King Lear 
in a habit intended to look ancient, while Reddish in 
Edgar, and Palmer in the Bastard, were in full-dress 
suits of their own day; and the Regan, Goneril, and 
Cordelia of the tragedy in hoops! Richard the Third, 
also, was played by Garrick in a fancy dress, which 
Hogarth has handed down to us; but Richmond, and 
the rest, wore the English uniforms of the eighteenth 
century: and as to Macbeth, Garrick played it to the 
last in a court-suit of sky-blue and scarlet! Behold 
him, engraved from the picture in Mr. Mathews’ col- 


TIM 





[Garrick as Macbeth.] 
lection, wherein the great little Roscius looks much 
more like Diggory, in ‘ All the World ’s a Stage,’ than 
the Thane of Glamis. It is now with the whole col- 
lection at the Garrick Club. In Jeffrey’s ‘ Collection 
of Dresses,’ a work in two volumes quarto, published in 
1757, the editor says in his preface, “ As to the stage- 
dresses, it is only necessary to remark that they are at 
once elegant and characteristic; and amongst many 
other regulations of more importance, for which the 
public is obliged to the genius and judgment of the 
present manager of our principal theatre, (Mr. Garrick, 
who entered on the management of Drury Lane in 
1747,) is that of the dresses, which are no longer the 
heterogeneous and absurd mixtures of foreign and 
.neient modes which formerly debased our tragedies, 
py representing a Roman general in a full-bottomed 
peruke, and the sovereign of an Eastern empire in 
trunk-hose.” Now, to say nothing of the fact that 
the very absurdities specified were then, and con- 
tinued to be for some years afterwards, in existence, 
let us look at the specimens he gives us of the ele- 
gant and characteristic costumes introduced by the 
genius and judgment of Garrick: Perdita, in * The 
Winter's Tale,’ in a long stomacher, and a hoop fes- 
tooned with flowers; and Comus, in a stiff-skirted 
coat, over which is worn what he calls “ a robe of pink 
satin, puft with silver gauze, fastened over the shoulder 
with a black velvet sash, adorned with jewels. The 
iacket,” as he calls the coat aforesaid, “is of white 
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curtained sattin. The collar is black velvet, set with 
jewels, and the boots are blue sattin'” But the figure 
should be seen to be appreciated. Hereitis! Fancy 
an actor now walking on the stage in such dress for 
Comus' 


| Comus, 1752.] 


Behold also the dress of Zara, in the ‘ Mourning 
Bride,’ from the same collection ' 


{Mourning Bride, 1752.] 


A pamphlet, entitled ‘The Dramatic Execution of 
Agis,” published on the production of Mr. Home's 
tragedy of that name in 1758, contains a severe attack 
on Garrick for “ disguising himself (a@ Grecian chief ) 
in the dress of a modern Venetian gondolier ;” and 
ridicules his having introduced “a popish procession 
made up of white friars, with some other moveables, 
like a bishop, des enfans de cheur, nuns, &c.,” into a 
play, the scene of which lies in ancient Sparta! So 
much for the judgment and taste of Garrick in dramatic 
costume. 

Mr. John Kemble, the first real reformer of stage 
costume, was introduced to the London public in the 
character of Hamlet. But he then played the part, 
says his biographer, “in a modern court-dress of rich 
black velvet, with a star on the breast, the garter and 
pendent riband of an order, mourning sword and 
buckles, with deep ruffles; the hair in powder, which, 
in the scenes of feigned distraction, flowed dishevelled 
in front, and over the shoulders*.” His classical taste, 
however, soon led him, as he increased in popularity 
and power, to do away with the most glaring absurdi- 
ties ; and on the opening of the new Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, on the 21st of April, 1794, Macbeth was 
revived “with great magnificence of decoration, and 
with some novelties, both in the conduct and machinery 
of the fable,” 

*. Life of Kemble,’ 
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The French Revolution, which oceurred at this 
period, was also mainly productive of a revolution in 
dramatic costume on both sides of the channel. ‘* The 
rage for liberty,” says a modern writer, * iutroduced an 
admiration of the ancient republics ; the ladies dressed 
their heads in imitation of antique busts, and endea- 
voured to copy the light and scanty draperies of ancient 
statues; and while the ladies were thus attired d la 
Grecque, the gentlemen kept them in countenance by 
cropping their hair d la Romaine.” The toga and the 
paludamentum found their way from the French stage 
to ours; and Julius Cesar, Coriolanus, and Cato were 
represented with some regard to Roman habits and 
manners, although the authorities consulted by Mr. 
Kemble were those of the time of the Emperors, in- 
stead of the Republic. The English historical and 
romantic plays were also dressed with at least more 
consistency. Mr. Kemble invented a conventional 
costume, formed of the old English dresses of the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James the First, and the two 
Charles’s; and although King John, Richard the 
Third, &c., were anything but correctly attired, their 
habits had an antique as well as picturesque appear- 
ance, and the whole dramatis persone were similarly 
arrayed, instead of all illusion being destroyed by the 
introduction of modern uniforms or plain clothes *. 
The rage for melodrama and spectacle, which gradually 
obtained from this period, was productive at any rate of 
a still greater spirit of inquiry into ancient manners and 
habits. Print-shops and private portfolios were ran- 
sacked for the getting up of every new Easter piece ; 
and the magic wand of a Farley transported us at his 
will into the regions of fairy land, or the baronial 
hall of the feudal ages. But alas! while the crusader 
donned his glittering hauberk of mail, to astonish the 
galleries on an Easter Monday, the bastard Falcon- 
bridge, and the barons of King John, were dressed all 
the year round in the robes and armour of at best the 
seventeenth century. On Mr. Kean’s appearance, and 
consequent success, the most popular plays underwent 
considerable alterations and improvements in point of 
scenery and dresses at Drury Lane. Several gentle- 
men of acknowledged taste and information supplied 
the new Roscius with designs for his own wardrobe, 
and the proprietors of the theatre were not behindhaud 
in their endeavours to assist the illusion of the scene. 
The stage-dress of Richard, which had been but little 
altered from the days of Garrick and Macklin, under- 
went various changes, particularly in the latter scenes ; 
but his cloak still bore the star of the garter, as altered 
by Charles the First. The trunks were of the time of 
James the First, and the plumed hat, in the throne- 
scene, of the reign of Charles the Second. Shylock 
assumed a red hat, lined with black, on the dictum of 
Mr. Douce, the illustrator of Shakspeare, who quoted 
St. Didier’s ‘ Histoire de Venise’ as his authority. 
Othello’s dress was wholly changed; but the correct 
costume was sacrificed to what the actor considered 
effect. The habits of King Lear and Richard the 
Second were certainly improved; and in a new but 
unsuccessful play, called ‘Ina,’ the Anglo-Saxon cos- 
tume was fairly enough represented. 

In 1823 Mr. Charles Kemble set about the reforma- 
tion of the costume of Shakspeare’s plays in good 
earnest. King John, the First Part of Henry the 
Fourth, As You Like It, Othello, Cymbeline, and 
Julius Cesar, were successively, and, as the public 
generally acknowledged, successfully revived. The 
actors, dreadfully alarmed in the outset lest they should 
be made to look ridiculous, were agreeably surprised by 
the impression produced upon the audience, and have 


* The late Mr. Mathews made his first a nce in public 
at Richmond, as Richmond in ‘ Richard the Third,’ wearing a 


light horseman’s helmet and ‘acket, 
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now become as anxious to procure authorities to dress 
from, as they were previously annoyed at the idea of the 
innovation, and distrustful of the effect. 


BRITISH FISHERIES.—No. XII. 
Tue Satmon. 
(Concluded from No, 327.) 

Samon is brought to market both in a fresh and pre- 
pared state ; but the relative proportions of each have 
undergone great changes since the middle of last cen- 
tury, the causes of which it may not be uninteresting to 
trace. A commission agent for the sale of salmon at 
Billingsgate, who was examined before a Parliamentary 
Committee in 1800, and who had been in the trade 
ever since 1750, said,—‘“* There have been several 
changes ia the mode of doing business in my time. 
We brought salmon on horseback about thirty years 
ago; since that, in light carts and other carriages; and 
now, by water, packed in ice.” Previous to the last 
change the supply was inconsiderable, and a consider- 
able proportion of it was derived from the rivers in 
England. The fish were then packed in straw. Pen- 
nant, in his ‘ British Zoology,’ written seventy years 
ago, gives the following account of the salmon trade at 
Berwick :—‘“ Most of the salmon taken before April, 
or to the setting in of the warm weather, is sent fresh 
to London in baskets, unless now and then the vessel 
is disappointed by contrary winds of sailing immedi- 
ately. In that case the fish is brought ashore again to 
the cooper’s offices, and boiled, pickled, and kitted, and 
sent to the London markets by the same ship, and 
fresh salmon put in the baskets in lieu of the stale 
ones. At the beginning of the season, when a ship is 
on the point of sailing, a fresh clean salmon wil! sell 
from Is, to ks. 6d. per lb., and most of the time that 
this part of the trade is carried on, the prices are from 
5s, to 9s. per stone*, the value rising and falling ac- 
cording to the plenty of fish, or the prospect of a fair 
or foul wind. The price of fresh fish in the months of 
July, when they are most plentiful, has been known to 
be as low as 8d. per stone; but last year (1768) never 
less than 1s. 4d. and from that to 2s. 6d.” The trade 
in fresh salmon ceased by the end of April, as the in- 
creasing temperature of the season rendered it impos- 
sible to bring the tish to market in a proper state. In 
case the voyage from Berwick to London proved longer 
than usual, the master of a vessel was not unfrequently 
compelled to run into the nearest port, and there to 
dispose of his cargo, which would have been spoiled 
had he attempted to bring it up to London. There 
was much risk and uncertainty in the trade, the chances 
of loss or gain being to a great extent beyond the 
reach of ordinary foresight. These circumstances 
readily account for the great quantity of pickled salmon 
brought to market as compared with fresh fish. A 
change of the wind at the time of a smack being about 
to sail with a full cargo, would subtract so much from 
the quantity of fresh salmon brought to market, and 
the same quantity would be consumed instead in a 
pickled or prepared state. During the months of May, 
June, July and August, which are now the busiest 
periods of the season, the supply of the market with 
fresh salmon had almost wholly ceased in consequence 
of the mode of packing then practised not being calcu- 
lated to preserve the fish for a sufficient length of time 
during warm weather. 

About the year 1785 the plan of packing salmon in 
boxes with ice was first adopted, and the consequence 
was a great additional supply of fresh fish ; and from 
this cause, and also owing to the extending facilities of 
communication and intercourse by improved roads, the 
trade underwent some important changes ; but it was 

* The stone of salmon was 19 1b. 104 oz. 
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still far from being conducted with the uniformity and 
precision under which it is at present carried on, as the 
steam-boat was not yet in existence. The salmon were 
packed as early as possible after being caught, and 
being put into large wooden boxes, they were covered 
with ice which had been previously pounded, and which 
froze into a solid mass, In this way they could be 
preserved for a period of eight or ten days, unless the 
weather was unusually warm; and in the height of 
summer it was ealculated that they would keep six 
days from the period of being packed. The effect of 
this improvement in the mode of packing was at once 
to increase the supply of fresh fish, and to diminish the 
necessity fur haying recourse to pickling, which was 
auly done to avoid a heavier loss, as the fish in this 
state were of far less value thay when fresh, in the pro- 
portion ef nearly ten to one, The risk of sending a 
cargo ta market was rendered much less now that the 
period during which the fish could be preserved in a 
fresh state was extended; and the Berwick smacks, 
which had formerly brought up a general cargo, were 
now exclusively freighted with salmon, and the market 
continued supplied during the whole of the summer, 
instead of terminating as soon as warm weather com- 
menced. The salmon trade had formerly been divided 
inta two separate departments, one of which depending 
for a supply upon land carriage, began to decline soon 
after the mode of packing the fish in ice had become 
general. The cost af conyeying fish on horseback, or 
by light earriages and stage-eoaches, was too great for 
anything but a most limited market ; and it being pos- 
sible to procure « much larger quantity by water com- 
munication, which was so much cheaper than land- 
carriage, it is net surprising that in the course of ten 
or twelve years the salesmen who disposed of the sea- 
borne salmon were two-thirds more numerous than those 
who sold that which was conveyed in a more expensive 


manner; er that there is now no distinction in the 
trade, all being alike agents for salmon brought by sea. 
The salmon which reaches London by land-carriage is 
quite insignificant in quantity, and scarcely any arrive 
at Billingsgate, but they are consigned to the fish- 
mongers at the west-end for the richest class of con- 
sumers, who care little about paying above the general 


market price. Mr. Yarrell says that a Thames salmon 
commands the highest price; afterwards, that sent up 
either from Woodmill or Christchurch, in Hampshire ; 
and next, these received from the Severn, which are 
usually brought up by the mail from Gloucester. Since 
the commencement of the present century, the value of 
the various fisheries has greatly increased; a much 
larger quaytity of fresh fish being sent to market, 
which is worth ten times as much as that formerly sent 
in a salted state. The price of salmon became con- 
siderably higher, even on the spot where it was taken ; 
greater efforts were made to protect the fish in the 
breeding season; and, on the other hand, many in- 
dividuals were tempted to become poachers. 

The introduction of steam-boats has still further 
perfected the arrangements for the supply of the market 
with salmon. From the Tay, the Tweed, the Spey, and 
the other great salmon rivers of Scotland, the steam- 
beats bring up a eargo to London with nearly as much 
certainty as te time as the stage-coach, and in from 
farty to sixty hours. Formerly salmon could only be 
eaten in perfection within a limited distance of the place 
where it was caught ; but it can now be had above 500 
miles off in as good a state as it could formerly haye 
been received at one-fifth only of this distance. The 
supply can also be regulated with great precision ; 
and though the eost of conyeyance is, greater than 
by the smacks, yet the trade is placed on a safer and 
better footing, and profits are. more uniform. The 
arrivals at Billingsgate average about 30 boxes per 
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day in February and March; 60 boxes in April , 
from 80 to 100 in May; beginning of June from 200 
to 300, and at the latter end of the month 500 boxes 
per day; which number gradually increases until it 
amounts during the end of July and the early part of 
August to 1000 boxes, and frequently more. In 1824 
the quantity of salmon sent to London in ice, during 
the three preceding seasons, averaged 184,000 fish 
yearly. ‘The supply has lately been still greater, and 
we learn from inquiry among those who possess the best 
information on the subject, that in 1835 it was 42,000 
boxes, each box weighing 1 ewt. on an average; but 
taking even a reduced estimate, the quantity brought 
io market in that season was not less than 2000 tons, 
or 4,480,000 Ibs.; which at 10d. per pound would amount 
to 186,6667. The salmon are consigned to commission 
agents, who charge 5 per cent. and run the risk of 
all bad debts. This per-eentage on the sale of salmon 
would amount in the year 1835 to above 9,000/. and 
as the business is in few hands it is highly lucrative 
and valuable. The agents are generally large ex- 
porters of herrings and cured fish; and this depart- 
ment of their business oceupies them during the winter 
season, while the salmon trade is in full activity in the 
spring and summer months. In 1836 the supply was 
much smaller than in the previous year, being about 
25,000 boxes. No return is kept at the Custom-house 
of the quantity of salmon brought to Billingsgate, a 
cargo being entered under the head “ British goods ;” 
but as there are only a few individuals in the trade, 
there is not much difficulty in arriving at a tolerably 
correct estimate of the actual quantity. ‘The average 
prices may be fairly considered 10d. per lb. for the season, 
being considerably above that sum at its commencement, 
though falling, on some occasions, as low as 6d. or even 
5d. towards the close ; the fish being in the best condition 
when the supply is the most abundant and the prices 
are lowest. In 1831, during the prevalence of the 
cholera, the price of salmon was 4d. and 5d. per Ib., 
owing to an idea which generally prevailed that fish 
was an article of diet having a tendency to produce the 
disease. Sir Humphry Davy, in his *Salmonia,’ asserts 
that “the true epicurean way of eating fresh salmon” 
is to use no other sauce than the water in which he is 
boiled ; and Linnzus, in his ‘ Lapland Tour,’ says that 
the inhabitants know no other soup or spoon meat than 
the water in which their fish is cooked. 

Besides the destruction of salmon in the proper sea- 
son, for the legitimate purpose of increasing the supply 
of food, there are depredations committed by goashies 
during “close time” which are far more injurious. It 
has been stated by well-informed persons, that 20,000 
salmon reach the London market after the 24th of Sep- 
tember, when the season has legally terminated in all 
parts of Scotland, with the exception of the Tweed; and 
as many of these salmon are then in roe, they would, if 
allowed to spawn, be sufficient to stock all the coasts and 
rivers of Scotland. But the number thus destroyed in 
close time, and brought to the metropolis, is probably less 
than that which is taken and consumed in the vicinity 
of the different rivers. As large a sum as 600/. has 
been expended in a year for the protection of the fish 
in the Tweed, but it is difficult to detect poachers; and 
in one year the conservators took eighty nets out of the 
river in close time while the men to whom they be- 
longed were looking on, for unless they are taken with 
the nets in their hands there can be no conviction, and 
it is therefore useless to institute legal proceedings. 
The protection of the tributaries of a salmon river may 
be considered quite impracticable, as the value of the 
object would be so extremely disproportionate to the 
means which it would be necessary to adopt. After the 
breeding fish have been allowed to deposit their spawn, 
and the fry have come to life, an immense number of 
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the latter never reach the sea, but ave destroyed in the 
mill-dams in consequence of their being unable to pass 
the obstacles which they encounter there. When the 
miller takes out his creel the fry are taken out by 
baskets full, and are given to the pigs. The injury 
which is done to the fishery might easily be remedied 
by opening a sluice in the dam-dyke, which would allow 
the fry to pass down into the bed of the river. Then, 
again, when the salmon have attained maturity, they 
are exposed to the voracious attacks of the grampus, 
porpoise, and seal, which frequent the mouths of sal- 
mon rivers for the purpose of feeding upon them. At 
the mouth of the Tay, in the fishing season, above 300 
porpoises may be seen at one time, and three or four 
flocks of seals of from 60 to 80 each. The latter never 
leave the Tay, but the former visit it about the com- 
mencement of April, and leave it towatds the end of 
August. It is supposed that 4 porpoise will destroy 
four or five full grown salmon in one day, and a seal 
has been known to take six of eight fish in the course 
of a few hours, As mueh salmon has been found in 
the stomach of a porpoise as one man could lift, The 
quantity of salmon destroyed by these constant enemies 
probably exceeds that which is taken for the food of 
man. The porpoise, it is said, will yield nearly a hogs- 
head of oil; its flesh may be eaten, though it is not 
very palatable, and the skin may be converted into 
leather. The seal is also of sufficient value to warrant 
the outlay necessary for its capture; and even if it were 
utterly worthless, there would be many salmon saved 
for every seal which was destroyed. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that the capture of any of these enemies 
of the salmon occupies the attention which it deserves, 
though there is little doubt that if some systematic 
mode were in constant operation, the value of the 
fisheries would be greatly increased. This is surely an 
object, where so large a sum as 8000/, a-year is some- 
times paid as the rent of a fishery (one which belonged 
to the late Duke of Gordon, on the Spey), and where the 
expenses of management may amount to 4000/. a-year 
more. Seventy years ago, according to Pennant, there 
were on the Tweed “ forty-one considerable fisheries, 
extending upwards about fourteen miles from the mouth 
(the others above being of no great value), which are 
rented for near 5400/. per annum. The expenses at- 
tending the servants’ wages, nets, boats, &c., amount to 
5000/. more, which together makes up the sum of 
10,4007. Now, in consequence, the produce must defray 
all; and no less than twenty times that sum of fish will 
effect it, so that 208,000 salmon must be caught there 
one year with another.” The rental of the whole of 
the fisheries on the Tweed averaged about 12,000/. 
a-year for the seven years preceding 1824. The most 
valuable fisheries are within two miles of the mouth of 
the river, and the rental of those within seven miles of 
the mouth was about 9000/. a-year. ‘The produce of 
the fisheries on the Tweed for the twenty-nine years 
preceding 1824 averaged about 8000 boxes each year. 





PHILOSOPHICAL EXPERIMENTS WHICH, BY 
MEANS OF APPARATUS WITHIN THE REACH 
OF EVERY PERSON, MAY BE EASILY PER- 
FORMED. 

I. In Acoustics. 
Tue way in which sound is produced is by an elastic 
substance being put into a state of vibration, by some 
means, which then imparting its motions to the air, is 
by that medium transferred to the ear, and thence to 
the nerves, provided to make us sensible of the effect 
produced. if a glass tumbler be struck with the finger, 


it vibrates and produces a certain sound. But in con- 
sequence of the rapidity of its motions, the vibrations 
cannot well be distinguished; a certain faintness of 
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outline will, however, be perceptible on the rim. If 
small light ball, as a pea, be suspended by a string so 
Fig. 1. 


as to hang elose to the edge of the glass; when the 
tumbler is again struck with the finger—or excited by 
drawing a violin-bow acfoss the rim—the ball will fly 
off from the glass, and then falling back, it will again 
be struck off, and so on, until the vibration ceases. If 
the glass, while in a state of vibration, be brought near 
to where the sun shines through a window, the minuty 
particles of dust floating in the atmosphere, which are 
seen in the vivid light of the sunbeam, will be put into 
a state of violent commotion, showing plainly the 
vibration of the air from the impulse of the vibrating 
glass. 

_ The way in which the motion of the sounding body 
is propagated through the air, is similar to the circle 
of waves which arise on throwitig a stone into a pool 
of water. Although the waves are perceived at a 
distance of some hundred feet from the place Where the 
stone fell, yet the individual drop of water which the 
stone first touched, has not moved perhaps at all. The 
motion being transferred from one particle to another, 
over a large space, without thosé particles movitig much 
out of their respective situations. This may be illus- 
trated by the following easy experiment :—On an even 
line s s, hang as mafiy balls as you please; then ele- 


Fig. 2. 
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vate the ball a to c, where it is represented by the 
dotted lines. When it falls it will strike the ball next 
to it, and that force will be imparted through all the 
balls without any apparent motion in them, until it 
reaches the last (8), which will be thrown out nearly 
top. These balls may represent the atoms or particles 
of matter composing the air. Then a vibrating body 
having communicated a motion at a, it will be continued 
through the air, until it reaches the ear at B, whete the 
effect will be felt by orgahs purposely placed there by 
our Creator to transfer such sensation to the mind. 
The difference of tone perceived in vibrating bodies is 
caused by the number of beats made in a certain time. 
For instance, if a string a B be pulled up to a, and then 


suffered to collapse, it will fall nearly to 5, and will 
then return nearly to @ again, and so on, diminishing 
the distance at each pulsation, When the string is 
pulled by the finger to a, it will form an angle as 
represented by the straight lines; but when vibrating 
by itself, it forms a segment of a circle, as represented 
by the dotted lines. The motion of the string from 
a to b, and back again, is called a vibration*. When 
* Some persdng hild that the movitig 6f the string metel 
pane ee ee od wn etdindenthae 





text appeats to us the better one. 
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these vibrations occur with a velocity of sixteen in a 
second of time, a very low sound is heard, and as the 
velocity of the pulsations increase, the sound becomes 
shriller or higher. The nerves of the human ear are 
so constituted as only to take cognizance of those sounds 
produced between the extremes of sixteen pulsations in 
a second, and 15,000 ; above which extremes no sound 
can be heard. It is conceived that insects produce 
sounds which, though heard by their own species, are 
so very shrill as to be undistinguishable by us. 

All sonorous vibrating bodies will be found to have 
certain parts moving quickly while other parts are at 
rest. Tie a piece of string a B at B, apply the hand to 


the end B, ard move it up or down about twice in a 
second, we may then perceive the string assume a form 
similar to that in Fig. 4—that is, the parts at s s 
will be moving very quickly, so as to appear as seg- 
ments of circles, while no motion will be observed at 
nN. If pieces of paper, as a, be laid across the string 
at various parts, it will be found that they will all be 
shaken off except those placed at the points nN. If 
the motion of the hand be increased, there will be more 
waves produced. The stationary points n N are called 
nodes, and the vibrating portions are denominated 
harmonic segments. 

All bodies in a state of. vibration, of whatever forms 
they may be, will possess the harmonic nodes and seg- 
ments arranged in some manner. If a bell or glass 
bowl be put into a state of vibration, the nodes and 
segments may be perceived around the rim, and will 
appear as if a vibrating string, a B, had been made 
into a circle, so as to bring the ends, a b, close to each 








other. This may be shown by placing little balls round 
the glass as in (2) Fig.5. Now the glass, being made 
to vibrate by drawing a violin-bow across the rim, if it is 
sufficiently large, will produce a note by which the seg- 
ments will be four in number; and the balls placed at 
N NNN, (being the nodes, or silent parts,) will not 
move, elthough the others will be violently repelled. 
The form of the vibrating portions of the goblet will be 
better understood by a reference to (3) Fig. 5, which is 
intended for the glass seen from above. A square flat 
piece of glass will have segments and nodes somewhat 
similar to the glass tumbler, but the number and di- 
mensions of these vibrating portions will be according 
to the note produced,—the manner in which the glass 
is held,—and the way in which it is excited. If dry 
sand is strewed over a flat piece of glass, the vibrations 
will throw the sand into a variety of beautiful figures, 
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The best way to perform this experiment is to place the 
glass between a pair of pincers, as in Fig. 6, (with 
little pieces of cork at a a, to defend the glass,) and 
to excite it with a violin-bow. The position of the 
pincers may be altered to any part of the glass, which 


Fig. 6. 
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may be of all forms and sizes. In the above four squares 
are delineated some of the most simple figures which 
may be produced by these means; they are, however, 
infinite. We are indebted to Chladni and Savard for 
these ingenious experiments. 

Besides the lateral or normal vibrations of a string, 
of which we have hitherto only spoken, there are 
vibrations produced longitudinally ; to render which 
apparent, Professor Wheatstone, of King’s College, has 
constructed a very simple but ingenious and amusing 
instrument, which he calls a “ Kaliedophone.” In a 
strong stand there are fastened several wires, bent in 
various forms, each surmounted by a glass bead filled 
with mercury. (See Fig. 7.) A wire is put in motion 


Fig. 7. 



































by drawing a violin-bow across it, and the bright bead 
at the top will render the form of the vibrations easily 
apparent. Of course, the figure produced will vary 
with the length and thickness of the wire, and the place 
where the bow touches it. 

We subjoin some of the most common figures. When 
the experiment is performed by candlelight, the re- 
flection on the bead, seen against a dark background, 
appears as a figure of fire, and of course is very beau- 
tiful. 

Fig. 8. 
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*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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